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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


BOOK-GIVING at Christmas is 
one of the most satisfactory en- 
terprises in Christian friend- 
ship. Books serve the double 
purpose of both gifts and 
remembrances. Money is 
spent, chocolates get eat- 
en, china gets cracked, 
toys get smashed, hand- 
kerchiefs get worn out 

in the laundry; but a 
book, except it be bor- 
rowed or burnt, remains 
as a perpetual pignus amo- 
ris. The danger of borrow- 
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ing the book to a definite recip- 
ient, with large Christmas wishes 
and in a bold hand. The careless 
borrower will then either return 
it or else have it visually on his 
conscience as long as it loiters in 
his library. He dare not lend again. 
The books suggested in the fol- 
lowing lists are not all Catholic. 
But we have tried to select those 
in which Catholics will be most 
interested. The list is directive, not 
imperative, nor has it aimed to be at all exhaustive. 
While on the subject of Christmas gifts i. the 
form of literature, it may not be indecorous of us 
to mention that a year’s subscription to a Catho- 
lic magazine is a means of creating an installment 
of Christmas wishes that will keep repeating them- 
selves until the next December 25 arrives. Our 
Catholic contemporaries in this field are not our 
competitors in any destructive sense. They are our 
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THE NATIVITY 


BY JOHN J. A. MURPHY 


allies. However, since this is our 
book-supplement and not theirs, 
they will not mind our express- 
ing our own fond hope that 

a year’s subscription to 
AMERICA will be on the 
Christmas gift-list of at 
least a few thousand 
people this year. And 

how many thousands 

are “a few thousand’? 

We will be able to tell 

you when we see how 
much of a bulge there is 

in our stocking when we 
wake up on Christmas Morn- 
ing, wide-eyed and expectant. 
Likewise this ought to be a 
banner Christmas for the Catholic 
Book Club and The Spiritual Book 
Associates. The quality of the ser- 
vice they have been rendering 
their subscribers in the past year 
has been impeccable. A year’s sub- 
scription to either of these book 
clubs would make about as an ex- 
emplary a Christmas gift as one 
can imagine, nor is it expensive. 
The woodcut of the Nativity which 
appears on this page is the work of John J. A. 
Murphy. It can easily be cut out with a scissors 
and pasted on a Christmas card. But first of all, 
be sure you read the print on the other side. After 
that, cut in and welcome. Or, perhaps even a better 
suggestion would be to send the whole book-sup- 
plement, woodcut and all, to a friend who may 
know that AMERICA is the name applied to two 
enormous continents, in the western world, but has 
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as yet to learn that it has also become the flour- 
ishful title modestly adopted by a Catholic maga- 
zine, edited by the Jesuits, but contributed to in- 
diseriminately by the best Catholic writers of 
Europe and the United States. “This is AMERICA” 
we often say over the telephone; and the reply 
often comes: “So is this. What did you think it 
was, Yugoslavia?” 

If the present book-supplement finds favor with 
our readers, we promise to make it a yearly fea- 
ture of our paper. Plans are even on foot to get 
out two editions of it: one at Christmas and one 
in the Spring. It is to be hoped that all public li- 
braries will find it useful, that book-sellers will 
be able to take cues from it in advising their cus- 
tomers, and that it may be brought into the class- 
room and made the point of discussion in the vari- 
ous college and academy courses. We will welcome 
disagreements with our selections, especially in the 
matter of those many border-line books which it 
is so hard to rate correctly. 

Often there appears a book which seems to be 
Catholic in spirit, but whose author later disap- 
points one by lapsing back into some definite anti- 
Catholic or pagan position. Everyone remembers 
the slight promise Paul Horgan once gave of be- 
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coming a Catholic novelist. Subsequent books of 
his not only destroyed this hope, but even gave 
warrant for believing that his Fault of the Angels 
might better have been judged by the unfavorable 
interpertation. Obviously he was one of the Catho- 
lic critics mistakes. Berdyaev, also, seemed in his 
earlier books to be coming so close to the truth 
that he was welcomed, perhaps all too quickly, as 
a Catholic ally. The case of Kathleen Norris is 
notably unfortunate. Everyone knows how she has 
come to write, though obviously with a sincere 
Catholic heart, with a complete absence of Catho- 
lic brains. There even are those who are not quite 
convinced that Helen Waddell is as yet a depend- 
able. And someone has not too untruly said that 
Agnes Repplier is a Catholic who writes like a 
Protestant, and Willa Cather a Protestant who 
writes like a Catholic. 

But one cannot look into private consciences nor 
prophesy about the workings of grace in the case 
of these border-line authors. “The truth,” says St. 
Ambrose, “whoever speaketh it, proceedeth from 
the mouth of the Holy Ghost.” And the best a 
Catholic critic can do is to take what he has at 
hand and gauge it by the standards of charity and 
sympathy. LEONARD FEENEY 











READING Chesterton is next to knowing him. The 
joy of knowing him is no longer possible, but the 
thrill of reading him will remain always. Chester- 
ton’s body is in the earth; his mind is in his books. 
While alive he wrote on every matter, and every 
matter mirrored him; then, he wrote of himself, 
and thereby pictured life. If one were to spend a 
Christmas day on a desert island, and one had time 
over after reading his prayer-book, what book 
should he pack in his bag to read? G. K. Chester- 
ton’s Autobiography (Sheed and Ward). 

The book reviews in Part One of this issue in- 
clude Father LaFarge’s estimate of A Papal Cham- 
berlain (Longmans), the estimate made of himself 
by Francis MacNutt. Years ago, so I used to hear 
when I was very young, this ubiquitous gentleman 
had his thumb in many Roman pies, and thought 
what a good boy was he. He believed that his ex- 
periences were notable enough to warrant their en- 
shrining in a few exquisitely designed volumes, of 
a quasi-private nature. The Rev. John J. Donovan 
decided they were interesting enough to cut and 
edit in a popular edition. So here they are. Should 
you happen to be detained on the desert island an 
extra day, I hope you have along with you Cham- 
berlain MacNutt’s entertaining views of himself 
and reviews of Roman celebrities. 
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Speaking of autobiographies, My Life and Work 
(Scribner’s) shows Dr. Adolf Lorenz, the bloodless 
operator, in a very delightful and lovable mood. He 
had eighty years to record in his story, and each 
year yielded interesting narrative. He was a Cath- 
olic, but apparently lukewarm and, specifically in 
his book, not certain of some Catholic beliefs. Ralph 
Adams Cram tells of My Life in Architecture (Lit- 
tle, Brown). His reminiscences embody his princi- 
ples of art. He is a medievalist rather than a mod- 
ern, and in the religious sense, a post-medievalist 
rather than a primitive. Many consider Mr. Cram 
near the Church, but Mr. Cram considers himself 
in the Church. But he lags in the sixteenth-century 
split; the Church is as far ahead of him as is the 
modern style of architecture. Since it seems to me 
that Dom Willibrod Verkade’s memoirs, In Quest 
of Beauty (Kenedy) were not sufficiently stressed 
the last year I wrote on the autobiography of 
artists, I once more star them. Volume two of The- 
atre of Life (Little Brown) is more interesting than 
Sir Esme Howard’s volume one. His stage grows 
wider and has more background. Mrs. Wintrop 
Chanler writes also her second volume, Autumn in 
the Valley (Houghton, Mifflin). Likewise, it seems 
nearer our times than Roman Spring, vivid though 
the book was and well-remembered by all. 
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Theodore Maynard wins the award of the year 
for the best popular hagiography, The Odyssey of 
Francis Xavier (Longmans). What a driving-power 
Xavier had, what strange sights he witnessed, what 
an apostle the student turned out to be! Mr. May- 
nard caught the spirit, but let it glow through crit- 
ical rather than glamorous writing. Know the 
greatest missioner since Saint Paul in the Maynard 
book. And if you want to know something of 
Xavier’s peer, incidentally, consult In the Steps of 
Saint Paul (Dodd, Mead) by that expert traveler, 
H. V. Morton. And if you want to know of a saint 
who came a little after Xavier, but of his race, his 
aristocracy, of a similar vocation in the same Order, 
read Margaret Yeo’s The Greatest of the Borgias 
(Bruce). Saint Francis Borgia did throw the bal- 
ance of his family over toward “good” and “best.” 
Furthemore, if you want to know Xavier’s boon 
companion in spirituality, and the man who gave 
him orders, take up Ignatius Loyla (Bruce), by 
Minister Robert Harvey, of the Fort Garry United 
Church. Great books have been written about this 
problematic Ignatius by great non-Catholic writers. 
The Reverend Harvey’s appreciation of Loyola may 
not surpass these in scholarship, but it yields to 
none in appreciation and general readability. A lit- 
tle word about a little book, Aloysius J. Roche’s 
The Splendour of the Saints (Burns, Oates), a fol- 
low-up of The Bedside Book of Saints. 

Daniel Sargent turned this year to a first-Ameri- 
can and near-Saint, Catherine Tekakwitha (Long- 
mans). The lily-souled offspring of copper-colored 
Iroquois and Algonquins, has never been better 
explained to the palefaces and 1936 Christians than 
in this volume. The life and times in this story will 
remain fixed until the epilog is able to be written, 
in her canonization. Another subject for prayers— 
looking toward canonization—has been treated by 
a Daughter of Charity in The Soul of Elizabeth 
Seton (Benziger). Disguised as fiction but innately 
biographical is Sigrid Van Sweringen’s As the 
Morning Rising (Benziger). Here bursts upon the 
scene the girl Elizabeth Seton, from birth to mar- 
riage. Half a century later comes Ellen Ewing: 
Wife of General Sherman (Benziger). Anna McAlI- 
lister fills a biographical niche that was empty but 
needed a memorial. It is the story of a woman who 
waited and prayed while the guns boomed, who 
exemplified Catholicism when the Catholic Church 
was not highly esteemed. 

Though acceptable as a novel, I contemplate Olive 
White’s story of Sir Thomas More, The King’s Good 
Servant (Macmillan), as fundamental biography. 
This sister of the historical novelist, Helen White, 
is a master of life-architecture. I enjoyed a second 
reading. Another White, Beatrice, unrelated to the 
Mid-west sisters who are ranking high in Catholic 
literature, is author of a very estimable life of a 
misrepresented Queen, Mary Tudor (Macmillan). 
Skipping a century or two, brings the year’s biog- 
raphies to a notable Churchman in a dark period. 
M. Trappes-Lomax has skilfully adapted Burton’s 
biography, a 1910 work, and issued a volume that 
should be extremely well-known, Bishop Challoner 
(Longmans). Irish, with some very significant 


twistings, is Margaret Leamy’s The Faithful Few 
(Macmillan). Parnell went down under the blasts 
of former friends; but some friends remained, and 
the wife of one of Parnell’s best friends remains to 
tell her story of a tragic year. 

Space, rather lack of it, prevents discussion of 
Alfred Noyes’ Voltaire (Sheed and Ward). There 
is a book I fain would talk about, and portions of 
which I have sometime argued about. Also would 
I wish to speak more of Hilaire Belloc’s Characters 
of the Reformation (Sheed and Ward). Karl Pfle- 
ger takes up seven contemporary writers in his 
Wrestlers with Christ (Sheed and Ward), a good 
study in psychological biography. Pierre Crabites, 
the Louisiana judge who served on the Mixed 
Court in Egypt and is now professoring in the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana wrote a sharply delineated life 
of Benes: Statesman of Central Europe (Coward, 
McCann) and a gorgeously judicial appraisal of 
Clement VII and Henry VIII which doubtless will 
be taken over by an American publisher. Victoria 
of England (Houghton, Mifflin) has been done by 
Edith Sitwell, shall we say to the Queen’s taste? 
But Sir Philip Gibbs has done The Life and Times 
of George V (Lippincott) in a kingly taste, and 
with the verve of a fine journalist. To return to 
Victoria Regina, page Young Mr. Disraeli (Har- 
court, Brace), by Elswyth Thane. I haven’t read 
the book, I confess, nor have I read Robespierre 
(Appleton, Century), by G. J. Renier, but shall 
when I get the book and the time. Again, I would 
like to, hope to, get around to Andreas Latzko’s 
Lafayette (Doubleday, Doran). 

Don’t be too stern with me, gentle reader, for 
not reading more biography; I love it, would want 
to devour it; but I “hafta” edit a weekly paper. 
Be not critical if I have omitted—and I have a 
nasty feeling I have—some books I should include. 
It’s just a distracted mind, caused by my Associ- 
ates who drive so hard I must keep up with them. 
I’m sure I’m guilty of omissions. If any reader 
calls attention to them—lI’ll mention them before 
Christmas. 

Omitting three lives of Hearst, one of Landon, 
as also of the President, there lies white only an- 
other page for some Americans. James Truslow 
Adams breathes through The Living Jefferson 
(Scribner’s) and Claude G. Bowers offers Jefferson 
in Power (Houghton, Mifflin). Robert McElroy 
does a two-volume work on Jefferson Davis (Har- 
per) that is worthy of time spent on it. Lawyer 
Lincoln (Houghton, Mifflin), by Albert A. Wold- 
man, adds to the great Lincoln library another 
attempt to understand the emancipator. Major Hen- 
derson, English, issues his Stonewall Jackson 
(Longmans), and Allan Nevins presents two works, 
Hamilton Fish (Dodd, Mead), illuminating the in- 
ner history of the Grant administration, and the 
Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock (Appleton- 
Century). 

If less biography had been written this year, this 
survey would have been more comprehensive. Some 
good lives have slipped between our lines. But bet- 
ter ones have been hooked, and served as above. 

FRANCIS X. TALBOT 
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WITH the second life of the New Deal, issues of 
society, Government, and international policy be- 
come intensified and are an added stimulus to 
Catholic thinking. The resources of the country 
are discussed by Mary Van Kleeck in Creative 
America: Its Resources for Social Security (Covici- 
Friede); and Rich Land, Poor Land (Whittlesly 
House) by Stuart Chase; Social Security in the 
United States, 1936 (American Association for So- 
cial Security), and Ford’s Slums and Housing 
(Harvard University Press) touch on kindred 
topics. 

For an intelligent understanding of the economic 
“paradoxes and problems of Dixie,” as they con- 
front the sociologist at the present time, Howard 
W. Odum’s monumental Southern Regions (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press), which H. L. 
Mencken calls “a sort of one-volume encyclopedia 
of the South,” is indispensable. The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy (University of North Carolina 
Press) by Charles S. Johnson, E. R. Embree, and 
W. E. Alexander, explains some of the New Deal’s 
principal agricultural solicitudes. 

As the consumer comes into his own and co- 
operative movements gain in popular interest, 
Frederick C. Howe’s Denmark, the Cooperative 
Way (Coward-McCann), and Horace Kellen’s The 
Decline and Rise of the Consumer (Appleton-Cen- 
tury) continue the line of information imparted 
previously in Sweden, the Middle Way (Yale Uni- 
versity Press), by Marquis W. Childs, and Dr. J. 
P. Warbasse’s What is Consumers’ Cooperation? 
(Cooperative League). The tendency of some of 
the writers of the school of Kallen Howe, to extend 
the applicability of the cooperative movement to 
every variety of social, economic, and govern- 
mental ailment, and the absence of stress on the 
Christian cooperative need not blind us to the 
practical value of the ideal remedies that they pro- 
pose. It is to be hoped the Queen’s Work (St. Louis, 
Mo.) editors place in more available form the ex- 
cellent material contained in their mimeographed 
outlines on rural sociology and the Christian co- 
operative idea. 

For those who are distressed by the burden of 
taxes The Lord Paramount (Dial Press) by Wil- 
bur F. Earp may bring thought if not consola- 
tion. Accurate information on social legislation and 
legislative instruments with regard to labor as well 
as mature thought on the solution of the labor 
question is provided by B. F. Shields in The Labour 
Contract (Burns, Oates). While modest in form, 
this work is exceptionally accurate and practical. 

The wider aspect of social reconstruction on the 
lines of the Encyclicals are discussed in Reorgani- 
zation of Social Economy (Bruce) by Oswald von 
Nell-Breuning, S.J., and Hilaire Belloc’s incisive 
essay The Restoration of Property (Sheed and 
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Ward). Mr. Belloc refuses to be dilemmaed into 
a choice between rampant capitalism and totali- 
tarian, servile-state Communism or Fascism. The 
Christian idea, he insists, provides a third way, 
that of widely distributed property on a limited 
scale. Who is to do the limiting? Is it to be a new 
organization of government, and if so, how are 
we to preserve our liberties? This thought, in vari- 
ous forms is much wrestled with by the writers of 
1936, and will be still more in 1937, In his General 
Theory of Unemployment, Interest and Money 
(Harcourt, Brace), John Maynard Keynes analyzes 
the vital topic of relation of prices and currency 
of the Government. The Two Nations (Longmans) 
by Christopher Hollis, tells the financial history 
of England from the standpoint of a monetary re- 
former. 

Socialism and Communism are discussed from 
Left and Right angles respectively in The Theory 
and Practice of Socialism (Random House), by 
John Strachey, and The Future of Bolshevism 
(Sheed and Ward), by Waldemar Gurian. Gurian 
sees an essential identity between “Brown” or 
Nazi Bolshevism and the “Red” Bolshevism of 
Moscow, bitterly opposed as they are to one an- 
other in theory and widely differing as to methods. 

Intense interest in the problem of government 
has aroused such a galaxy of studies as Andrew 
C. McLaughlin’s A Constitutional History of the 
United States (Appleton-Century); Party Govern- 
ment (Harper), by Peter H. Odegard and E. Allen 
Helms; The Story of Congress (Harper), by Ernest 
Sutherland; Principles of Law and Government 
(Mentzer), by Herbert C. Noonan, S.J.; Jefferson 
in Power (Houghton, Mifflin), by Claude Bowers; 
Legislative Process-National and State (Appleton- 
Century), by Chamberlain; Constitutional Govern- 
ment and Politics (Harper), by Carl J. Friedrich; 
as well as historical studies of The Development of 
American Business and Banking Thought (Long- 
mans), by Charles C. Chapman, S.J., and The Na- 
tionalizing of Business (Macmillan), by Ida M. Tar- 
bell. Joseph Schafer’s Social History of American 
Agriculture (Macmillan) is a venture into a field 
as yet considerably neglected in the United States. 
It takes one into the green by-ways that lie be- 
hind and beneath the exciting events of political 
history. 

A welter of conflicting thought has been called 
forth by the conflict between the fear of imperilled 
liberties on the one hand, and the need of govern- 
mental adaptation or governmental change in the 
interest of social security on the other. Participants 
in the debate moving from decided Left to decided 
Right are Norman Thomas’ After the New Deal— 
What? (Macmillan); The Rise of Liberalism (Har- 
per), by Harold Laski; The Future of Liberty 
(Macmillan), by George Soule; Whose Constitu- 
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tion? (Reynal & Hitchcock), by Henry A. Wallace; 
Freedom in the Modern World (Scribner’s) by 
Jacques Maritain; Liberty, Its Use and Abuse 
(Fordham University Press), by Ignatius Cox, 
S.J.; Democratic Despotism (Dodd, Mead) by 
Raoul E. Desvernine; and Neither Purse Nor 
Sword (Macmillan), by James M. Beck and Merle 
H. Thorpe. 

Since all of these mentioned were written during 
the heat and strife of the electoral year, it may 
be that re-appraisal of the issues will bring a some- 
what calmer second thought—or it may intensify 
previous convictions. 

Sober documentation in the field of international 
affairs is provided in Samuel Flagg Vernis’ magis- 
terial volume A Diplomatic History of the United 
States (Holt); The World Since 1914 (Macmillan), 
by Walter C. Langsam, Ph.D. of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and the New International Year Book: 1936 
(Funk and Wagnalls). Dr. Langsam’s work is a 
valuable reference-library in one volume as to the 
issues and events in world history from 1914 to 
the present date, compiled by a practiced teacher, 
with maps, very extensive tables, and bibliogra- 
phies. The treatment is wholly objective, yet prac- 
tical and clear. Estelle Sternberger in The Supreme 
Cause (Dodd, Mead) advocates peace in line with 
the women agitating for it at Buenos Aires, while 
Merle Curti discusses three centuries of Ameri- 
can struggle for peace in Peace or War? (Norton). 
No introduction is needed to such veteran experts 
in international relations as the two professors, 
Manley O. Hudson By Pacific Means (Yale Univer- 
sity Press), and James T. Shotwell’s On the Rim 
of the Abyss (Macmillan), who cast the horoscope 
for the permanence of a rule of law and order ex- 
pressed in human conventions and instruments of 
conciliation. 


The problem aroused by the mixture of races and 
national groups in the United States are treated 
from the point of view of a Netherlands educa- 
tional expert in Alien Americans: A Study of Race 
Relations (Viking Press), by B. Schrieke, and some 
of their particular angles in A Preface to Racial 
Understanding (Friendship Press), by Charles S. 
Johnson, and The Negro in American Life (Friend- 
ship Press) by Ina Corinne Brown. 

Alarm over the abyss to which our civilization 
is tending, mitigated by the serene outlook of 
Christian humanism is expressed by Jan Huizinaga, 
professor of history in the University of Leyden, 
In the Shadow of Tomorrow (Norton). Integral 
Catholicism, an uncompromising application of the 
teachings of Catholic theology as expressed in the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body to social and individ- 
ual life is urged by Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey, of the 
Catholic University of America, in Fire On the 
Earth (Macmillan). Social Concepts and Problems 
(Collegeville) the first in a series of booklets on 
the social problem complied and published under 
the direction of Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., sum- 
marizes the fundamentals clearly and concisely for 
the ordinary layman, adding a brief reading list of 
books and articles. 

A piercingly clear criticism of the mental and 
emotional processes of the age is found in Jan 
Huizinga’s In the Shadow of Tomorrow (Norton). 
Huizinga is professor of history in the University 
of Leyden, Holland. Hope for the future he finds 
not in blind trust to progress, but in the regenera- 
tion of the individual. No age in the world’s his- 
tory, he holds, has so definitely repudiated the in- 
tellectual principle as has our own, while science 
has reached the limit in thinking power, due to 
its own extraordinary development. 

JOHN LA FARGE 
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THE Scholastic tradition has been enriched during 
the year by some worthwhile works and by transla- 
tions that bring us books that have held their place 
since their appearance in Europe. The indefatigable 
Dr. E. C. Messenger, soon on the heels of the French 
sixth edition, gives us the translation and third 
English edition of M. De Wulf’s History of Medi- 
eval Philosophy, Vol. I (Longmans). The author 
introduces some changes in this latest edition in 
identifying scholastic and medieval philosophy, fol- 
lows the writers chronologically rather than group- 
ing them according to a synthetic definition of 
Scholasticism. This change is welcome, helps to 
greater order and clarity. It is to be hoped that the 
splendid translation of the Gifford Lectures in The 





Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (Scribner’s) will be 
welcomed by all students but especially by our 
Catholic seminaries and schools and will beget if 
not the plethora of philosophical literature that for 
five years has followed their appearance in French, 
at least their serious discussion and evaluation. 
Aside from the special thesis championed by M. 
Gilson, the book is, in our estimation, an admirable 
general introduction to medieval philosophy. 
Though it awaited translation twenty years after 
being crowned by the French Academy, the work 
of Pére Rousselot, S.J., which also created wide 
discussion in learned circles on its appearance, has 
its debt now paid by the sympathetic Dr. James 
O’Mahony, O.M. Cap., The Intellectualism of St. 
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Thomas (Sheed and Ward). It is the kind of book 
that you may dispute on many specific issues, yet 
cannot deny originality and power, for the author’s 
theses are more suggestive and challenging than 
conclusive and definitive. 

The translator of Pére Rousselot has descended 
from the abstruse speculation in The Desire of God 
in St. Thomas to bring philosophy and the Christian 
code within the grasp of the man in the street in 
a Preface to Life (Bruce). Its aim is to suggest a 
sure and settled outlook on the many questions that 
make up what is called Christian life. It is recom- 
mended to Catholic students attending non-Catho- 
lic colleges and universities. Modern Thomistic 
Philosophy, Vol. 2 (Burns Oates and W.) of Dr. 
Phillips completes his outline of Thomism with 
Epistomology, General Metaphysics and Theodicy. 
The author as in the first volume gives us not a 
striking book but a valuable contribution to the 
library of modern scholasticism in these days when 
the philosophia perennis is again raising its head. 
Ernest A. Moody by his Logic of William Ockham 
(Sheed and Ward), undertaken under the inspira- 
tion of Dr. Keon of Columbia University, may not 
have succeeded in reinstating the Father of Nomi- 
nalism in the geniuine scholastic tradition; he has, 
however, produced a model of historical inquiry 
which offers a liberal philosophical education to 
the student reviewing the pertinent evidence. In 
Pain and the Providence of God (Bruce) Father 
D’Arcy gives a novel approach to an age-old prob- 
lem in the form of a symposium between different 
types of mind and religious belief. Reality and Mind 
(Bruce) by Father C. Bittle O.M. Cap. adds yet 
another book on Epistemology, with a clear state- 
ment of scholastic doctrine serviceable as an intro- 
duction for the general reader. The work of R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., the well known lecturer 
at the Angelicum, already in its fifth edition, is so 
widely and firmly established as authoritative in 
its field as to render a translation heartily welcome. 
Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B. of Mt. Angel has now com- 
pleted the second volume of God, His Existence and 
His Nature (Herder), giving the reader an excel- 
lent exposition and criticism of the principles of 
modern agnosticism after the virile, trenchant 
style of the author. 

In Religion and the Modern State (Sheed and 
Ward) Christopher Dawson examines and discusses 
in his usual style and with ripe erudition the new 
crisis created for religion in face of the strain be- 
tween Socialism and Fascism, the new dictatorships 
and parliamentary democracy. Nicholas Berdyaev’s 
Freedom and Spirit (Scribner’s), though fully ap- 
preciative of the inner spirit of Christianity, renews 
toward the end the Modernist errors on Christ, the 
Church and early Christianity, whereas J. Maritain, 
Freedom in the Modern World (Sheed and Ward), 
analyzes freedom in a steadier mood, sees its en- 
slavement by materialism, and the Church as its 
true defender. An Augustine Synthesis (Sheed and 
Ward), by Erich Pryzwara, gives a selection of 
representative extracts from the great African Doc- 
tor, while the same writer’s Polarity (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) is stimulating if not convincing. 
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We look forward each year to the Cambridge 
Summer School published lectures. Church and 
State was timely for 1935. Church and State 
(Burns, Oates) will be beneficially consulted by 
the clergy and all concerned in our totalitarian 
modern Caesars. The reader should begin with the 
principles in part two and is thereby enabled to 
appreciate more fully the earlier historical part. 
The second book by a non-Catholic in this section, 
Man the Unknown (Harper), is a serious attempt 
by Alexis Carrel, well known scientist, to provide 
a synthesis of scientific data converging on man. 
Science has not played fair with man, in the chance 
construction of an environment without due regard 
to man’s real nature. The criticism is sound, “the 
gigantic strength of science” offered as a solution 
is inadequate and can only prove illusory. Father 
Duerk O.F.M. gives a great amount of information 
on Scholastic and the New psychology in his, Psy- 
chology in Questions and Answers (Kenedy), in an 
appealing form. It is instructive and makes a suit- 
able Christmas gift. 

The most valuable addition to .” English theo- 
logical science during the year has been Moral and 
Pastoral Theology, 4 vols. (Sheed and Ward). Fa- 
ther H. Davis, S.J., has given us the best work on 
the subject in English, marked specially by the com- 
prehensive treatment of medico-moral questions; 
it is more than a popular work—in fact is a real 
classic comparing favorably with any standard 
Latin text. The Life of Jesus Christ in the Land 
of Israel (Herder), by Dr. F. M. William, sheds light 
on the locale and history in which the Founder of 
Christianity labored. Dr. T. Toth in God’s Amazing 
World (Kenedy) has culled many flowers to show 
the Gardener’s hand and incidentally the compati- 
bility of science and the Supernatural, whereas R. 
Dingle in The Faith and Modern Science (Burns, 
Oates) deals popularly yet learnedly with the con- 
flicts being waged on the dead-line of science and 
religion. The Reformation, the Mass and the Priest- 
hood (Longmans) of Dr. Messenger is a document- 
ed study of the problems and issues bearing on 
Anglican Orders. J. W. Moran Alpha et Omega 
(Harrigan Press) in a text that like all such Amer- 
ican books is a model of order and of aids to the 
student, has arranged twenty-five fundamental 
theses of dogmatic theology. The Fordham Univer- 
sity Press in The Historical Background of Saint 
Bellarmine gives us the Louvain doctoral thesis of 
E. A. Ryan, S.J., on the equipment of the Doctor 
in his disputes with the Magdeburg historians. Fr. 
John Donovan, the erudite Greek classicist, in the 
evening of his life, turned his learning to refute 
the assumptions, weak arguments and presupposi- 
tions of the higher critics on the Johannine author- 
ship in The Authorship of St. John’s Gospel (Burns, 
Oates). Lent and the Mass (Benziger) by the re- 
gretted John J. Burke, C.S.P., finds heartening 
thoughts for Lent in the Church’s liturgy. Finally, 
we have two good books on the Mystical Body. 
Twelve sparkling chapters are provided by Daniel 
A. Lord’s Our Part in the Mystical Body (Queen’s 
Work) that ought to awaken dormant Catholicism 
to the realization of this central doctrine in its life, 














while Dr. Fulton Sheen’s Mystical Body of Christ 
(Sheed and Ward) is a course of sermons on the 
same theme. Both books give our own inquiring 
youth the vital grasp, which they are searching 
for, of the sublime and arresting reality of their 
religion. 

Limits of space press hard on us in presenting 
a few ascetical works. Archbishop Goodier in The 
Life that is Light (Burns, Oates) gives us the result 
of his own reflections and meditative notes extend- 
ing over a long period as an aid to our prayer and 
meditation. Dr. Leen, C.S.Sp., follows up his Prog- 
ress through Mental Prayer, with the God-man 
“in habit found as man,” that man may by imitation 
build himself up In the Likeness of Christ (Sheed 
and Ward). Fr. Lindworsky’s The Psychology of 
Asceticism (H. W. Edwards, London), small in size, 
but meaty, provides a scientific application of psy- 
chology to our ascetical life, while Father H. V. 
Gill, S.J., in Jesuit Spirituality (M. H. Gill, Dublin) 


HISTORY 


goes over the leading ideas of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius in a manner to help retreat 
directors. The Cloister and the World (Sheed and 
Ward) by Ida Coudenhove contains many good 
things for the many whose “vocation” is in the 
world and for the fewer blessed with a vocation to 
the religious life—provided they have patience with 
a book, that like all the author’s, is not exactly 
easy. 

A very beautifully produced book of Francis P. 
Donnelly, S.J., the Our Father in Gethsemane (Hir- 
ten), is a welcome addition to our Holy Hour manu- 
als. The chapters center on the Holy Eucharist. 
Bishop Gouraud reviews the fundamentals of the 
Religious life clearly, concisely and practically in 
A Return to the Novitiate (Kenedy), while Sister 
Eleanore, C.S.C. gives in Our Light and Life 
(Bruce) a book on the same subject by Rev. Basil 
A. Moreau, founder of their Congregation. 

WILLIAM J. BENN 











THE drought which devastated so many fertile 
regions during the year did not invade the field 
of history. On the contrary, there grew up in the 
twelve-month period a bumper crop of noteworthy 
historical productions. Space limitations forbid 
analysis of the entire harvest; permit mention of 
but a few of those works judged to be the more 
outstanding. 

There is, perhaps, no one better fitted to write 
on the thorny Mexican question than Wilfrid Par- 
sons. His long and intimate contact with the Mexi- 
can scene enables him, in Mexican Martyrdom 
(Macmillan), to give a comprehensive outline of 
the bloody crucifixion of a Catholic nation; to blast 
the current American prejudices against the real 
Mexico. Hilaire Belloc continues his enrichment 
of history. In Characters of the Reformation 
(Sheed and Ward), one of the year’s outstanding 
books, Belloc unveils twenty-three exquisitely 
drawn portraits of figures who played prominent 
roles in the Reformation period. In The Battle 
Ground (Lippincott), a study of Syria, the lucid 
Bellocian prose reveals the threat to the Faith and 
to civilization ever inherent in the Moslem menace. 

A valuable guide to the true interpretation of 
history is provided by The Catholic Philosophy of 
History (Kenedy), edited by Peter Guilday. People 
who relish gripping stories which can be thorough- 
ly recommended will be glad to hear of Rim of 
Christendom (Macmillan), by Herbert Eugene 
Bolton. 

This is a vivid, extremely readable account of 
the labors and explorations of the famous Father 


Eusebio Francisco Kino, S.J., and his brother Re- 
ligious on the Pacific Coast. Another glimpse of 
missionary endeavor is provided in Crusaders of 
the Jungle (University of North Carolina Press), 
by Rippy and Nelson, which studies several main 
mission fields other than Paraguay, attempts to 
evaluate the missionary movement. Though marred 
by some incorrect interpretations of documents, its 
perusal provides for the general reader interest 
and profit, opens for the professional historian 
large possibilities for research. 

The soul-stirring story of the phoenix-like rise 
of the Church in England after centuries filled with 
herculean efforts to destroy her utterly is charm- 
ingly told in Catholicism in England, Portrait of a 
Minority, Its Culture and Tradition (Longmans), 
by David Mathew. This marvelous resurrection of 
the Church, called by Newman “The Second 
Spring,”’ does not suffer in the narration by Dr. 
Mathews. Another work which deserves high com- 
mendation is American Opinion of Roman Cathol- 
icism in the Eighteenth Century (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), by Sister Mary Augustine Ray. It 
possesses genuine popular appeal. 

World interest today is focused on the Spanish 
peninsula, and the urge to learn more of the com- 
bustible events which flamed forth into the pres- 
ent conflagration is all but universal. The best ac- 
count available to date is found in The Spanish 
Tragedy (Oxford Press), by E. Allison Peers. 
Clear, impartial, this story of Spain’s ill-fated Re- 
public describes the train of circumstances which 
upset the Monarchy, and mirrors concisely the 
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disastrous years from April, 1931 to July 18, 1936. 
While it does not present the side of the Church 
as strongly as the case could be presented, the 
book is, as was remarked above, the best compen- 
dious outline of the complex Spanish tangle pub- 
lished up to this time. 

Anything from the scholarly hands of Carlton 
J. H. Hayes is widely acclaimed. In A Political and 
Cultural History of Europe (Macmillan), Profes- 
sor Hayes does more than merely issue a new edi- 
tion of his Political and Social History of Europe. 
He rewrites it, brings it up to date, endows it with 
the same narrative charm and accuracy of detail 
which have characterized his previous efforts. The 
student of general European history will be hard 
put to discover a better book on the subject than 
this new work of Dr. Hayes. The year has wit- 
nessed the usual flood of books attempting to 
throw light on the European situation. A sort of 
international picture gallery may be seen in Inside 
Europe (Harpers), by John Gunther. A journalis- 
tic work, this is not very accurate at times; in fact, 
far from reliable on facts and principles. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite readable. The author fails complete- 
ly to understand Austria, and reveals himself a bit 
too enthusiastic for Russia. 

A man with a tiny mustache now dominates the 
Reich, while its former War Lord chops wood, 
writes essays on mythology at Doorn. Studies of 
both these arresting individuals continue dropping 
off the press. In Hitler (Covici-Friede), by Rudolf 
Olden, we glimpse Der Fuhrer, “a small man, rid- 
ing a mighty surge of human passion.” The author 
is (or perhaps was) a Berlin journalist who writes 
after personal contact with the things he describes. 
The Kaiser and English Relations (Longmans), by 
E. F. Benson, presents a psychological analysis of 
the career of the former Emperor of Germany. 
Contributing many facts, it is, however, vitiated 
by the author’s thesis that the Kaiser’s withered 
arm exerted a psychic influence upon his actions. 
The work is dubiously historical, but interesting, 
entertaining. 

The Strange Death of Liberal England (Harri- 
son Smith and Robert Haas), by George Danger- 
field, is England’s story from the death of Edward 
VII to the World War. The great English Liberals, 
Asquith, Lloyd George, Winston-Churchill, are 
etched by a vivid, witty, colorful style. Economic 
History of the British Isles (F. S. Crofts), by 
Arthur Bernie, narrates the material progress of 
the four British peoples. Interesting, instructive, 
but marred by mistakes concerning the human his- 
tory of the British Isles and erroneous views about 
the payment of just war debts. 

The person desiring a balanced and comprehen- 
sive account of the economic life of the Middle 
Ages will find his desire gratified by A Source 
Book for Medieval Economic History (Bruce), by 
Roy C. Cave and Herbert H. Coulson. This con- 
tribution contains 300 documents illustrative of 
European economic institutions from the barbarian 
invasion to the end of the thirteenth century. 

Recent elections in the United States may create 
an urge among Republicans and antagonists of the 
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MACMILLAN 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 
By Thomas Walsh 


This is the first work in any language that attempts 
to gather examples of poetry expressive of the soul 
of Catholicism out of every land and every age; to 
rescue poems from a thousand scattered sources, avail- 
able only to scholars; and to present them in one 
attractive volume, priced so low that it is within the 
reach of everyone. It is a large, substantial, but not 
too bulky, volume of 550 pages, size 54 x 7%, bound 
in handsome red cloth, with genuine gold leaf stamp- 
ing. A heavy, library-type of binding is used to insure 
permanence, The paper stock is of the finest grade, 
selected because of its capacity to withstand long 
usage. It is appropriate as a gift and you may be sure 
that a friend, relative, priest or student will be 
delighted with a copy of the revised and enlarged 
edition of this anthology. $2.50 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS 


Compiled by The Benedictine Monks of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Ramsgate. The book contains accurate bio- 
graphical details for over nine thousand saints, in- 
cluding such things as an account of each Saint’s 
Martyrdom; an explanation of his sanctification; date 
of canonization; his feast day; principal shrine; what 
emblems particularize the Saint in pictures or sculp- 
ture; where further biographical material may be 
found if extensive research is desired. It is the most 
comprehensive, the most accurate and the only up-to- 
date dictionary of the Saints of the Catholic Church. 
As a ready reference it will be found invaluable. $3.00 


THE SMALL MISSAL 


The Small Missal is the best Missal of its size to give 
the complete Mass for every day in Holy Week. 
Morning and night prayers, devotions for Confession 
and for Communion, and a number of special prayers 
oo tata so that it constitutes a complete prayer 


All this is presented in type of uniform size and 
clearness throughout and is printed on opaque paper 
of good quality. The generous margins increase 
legibility, and the book has been stitched in a way 
which, while insuring a maximum of strength, allows 
the book to open easily and the pages to lie flat. The 
school edition is bound in black cloth and has red 
edges. 

The Small Missal contains the Ordinary of the Mass 
in Latin and in English, followed by the Proper of the 
Mass for every Sunday and for the important feasts 
of the year. This section includes the Masses for thir- 
teen feasts of the Blessed Virgin and the feasts of 
seventy-seven saints. The Masses for the chief feasts 
recently added to the Church’s calendar—notably that 
of the Kingship of Christ and that of Sainte Therese— 


are given. 
School edition, $.68 
General edition, .90 
Leather, 2.40 





At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN 


WHITE HAWTHORN 


By Lucille Borden—$2.50 


“WHITE HAWTHORN strikes me as the finest novel 
to come from the pen of Mrs. Borden. To read it is sheer 
delight. Its strength lies in the atmosphere of fourteenth 
century Italy recreated by the author. So much does it 
become part of us that we are little concerned about plot, 
though the book is by no means deficient in that element. 
So deftly does she handle the evils of a profligate era so 
like our own in many ways, that the most cloistered of 
religious can read the novel with naught but spiritual 
profit; yet it is not that most despicable of things—a 
pious novel . . . ‘White Hawthorn’ is a book that is a 
delight to the eye and mind, and manly food for the 
soul.”—Catholic Union and Times. 


“The book is made to order for those who like dramatic 
incident and adventure set in the days of far away and 
long ago.”—Sunday Call, Newark, N. J. 


“The author of this delightful narrative is not unknown 
to Catholic readers, who will welcome this new story 
from her gifted pen. The reader is treated throughout to 
delightful descriptions in language wellnigh poetical, to 
clever dialogue, to dramatic developments that intrigue 
one into turning page after page until the end comes all 
too soon and the book is laid aside with a sigh of regret 
that the story is ended."—The Abbey Chronicle. 


“We hope that every library in the school, or parish, or 
home will be graced with one or two of the following to 
stand alongside of “White Hawthorn.” “The Candle- 
stick Makers,” “The Gates of Olivet,” “Gentleman 
Riches,” “From Out Magdala,” “Silver Trumpets 
Calling,” and “Sing to the Sun.”"—The Queens Work. 


THE KING’S GOOD SERVANT 
By Olive B. White—$2.50 


“This historical novel is a stirring account—in the style 
of a novel—of the last six years of the life of that dis- 
tinguished, witty, very human, and lovable man of six- 
teenth century England, St. Thomas More. The author 
has given a commendable picture of the shifting political 
and religious state of England under Henry VIII, and 
their bearing on the person of St. Thomas before, during, 
and after his acting in the capacity of Henry’s chancellor. 
The author has adhered closely to historical facts in the 
unfolding of the story, and, in a style that holds the 
interest from beginning to end, has very capably pre- 
sented to the reader the heroic fortitude of the martyr 
for his conscience’ sake,” as one may well style the saint, 
who died “the King’s good servant, but God’s first.”— 
Nuntius Aveae. 


“Those who let the book lay hold of their thoughts and 
touch their hearts will have a glorious time with its joy- 
ous seriousness and its gay humaneness. Its delights can- 
not be communicated. They must be experienced. That 
experience will bring permanent satisfaction. Its technique 
of construction and esthetic form are wholly admirable.” 
—The Commonweal. 








At all bookstores 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




































New Deal to do a little solacing reading. They will 
find it in The Hoover Administration (Scribner’s) , 
by William Starr Myers. This is an interesting, 
documented narrative, an apologia for the Old 
Deal. A Diplomatic History of the United States 
(Holt), by Samuel Flagg Bemis, is helpful, authori- 
tative, comprehensive. Many will differ with some 
of the author’s views; few will fail to find enlighten- 
ment and entertainment from his pages. In Those 
Fatal Generals (Knight Publications), by E. V. 
Westrate, the author attempts to tear away the 
colorful legends which have grown up around popu- 
lar American idols. While endeavoring to marshal 
facts, to show the truth, he, unfortunately, fails 
to guide the reader to sources with footnotes. The 
year produced many other books in the realm of 
history which merit attention. JoHN A. TooMEY 


LITERATURE 








BOOKS of poems are perennials, and one need not 
stick too exactly to the twelve-month period in indi- 
cating what volumes of verse are still available for 
Christmas giving. If one has as yet given no one 
a copy of the Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(Oxford University Press), the oversight should be 
remedied this Christmas and the beneficiary put in 
touch with the most talked-of Catholic poet of our 
day (for all that he died in 1889). By way of sup- 
plement to this famous book there are also the 
twin volumes of Hopkins’ letters, The Letters of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, and 
The Correspondence of Gerard M. Hopkins and R. 
W. Dixon (Oxford University Press) selling, tous 
les deux, at the exorbitant price of ten dollars, but 
magnificent reading, despite the unsympathetic 
editorship of Claude Colleer Abbott. In keeping 
with these Hopkins’ volumes one should not forget 
that The Collected Works of Padraic Pearse 
(Stokes) has not become sufficiently known; that 
Poems by Joseph Mary Plunkett (Talbot Press, 
Dublin) should have an American edition as soon 
as possible; and that the Poems of Francis Thomp- 
son (Appleton-Century) skilfully edited with notes 
by Terence L. Connolly, S.J., is altogether fine. 
Likewise the best Chesterton possible is to be found 
in his Collected Poems (John Lane), and Belloc, 
who is alternatively pugnacious and charming, is 
most completely charming in his Sonnets and Other 
Verse (McBride). 

American Catholic poets have scored in the past 
year, notably through Daniel Sargent’s God’s Am- 
buscade (Longmans) which Percy Hutchinson says 
“goes back to the fountain-head of poetry”; Man 
and Beast (Longmans), delightful and finished 
verse by Theodore Maynard, A Question of Lovers 
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(St. Anthony Guild Press) in which Sister M. Made- 
leva achieves a level of excellence hitherto un- 
matched ky her, though her Penelope (Appleton- 
Century) should not be forgotten. St. Anthony’s 
Guild Press likewise publishes Sister Madeleva’s 
The Happy Christmas Wind (fifty cents—and it’s 
the perfect Christmas card), and Michael Earls’ 
ingratiating The Hosting of the King. Song for a 
Listener by Leonard Feeney (Macmillan), a poem 
for Our Lady, has (much to the author’s delight) 
been well received by Catholic, well snubbed by 
Communist, reviewers; and James J. Daly’s Bos- 
cobel (Bruce) is as charming a collection of spir- 
itual verse as one could want. Promise of younger 
Catholic poets, soon to arrive, is seen in the publi- 
cation of the work of two young Jesuits, John Louis 
Bonn, whose collected Poems are issued (Bruce 
Humphries) and Joseph R. N. Maxwell who offers 
Completed Fragments (Manthorne and Burack), 
transcriptions from Sappho, done in full-verse form. 
And just in time for Christmas comes Katherine 
Brégy’s Ladders and Bridges (David McKay Com- 
pany), a poet of proved value, living up to her best 
reputation. 

Lest we seem to be provincial in the religious 
sense, let us say that secular critics do not know 
where their strength really lies when they accepted 
so unenthusiastically last year the Basket for a 
Fair of Laura Benét (Doubleday, Doran) and Fear 
is the Thorn of Rachel Field (Macmillan), both 
women poets of intelligence. Likewise Ruth Pitter’s 
Mad Lady’s Garland (Macmillan) seems to us to 
have been one of the most outstanding volumes of 
this year. Secular critics are all for poets like Paul 
Engle, Muriel Rukeyser, Frederick Prokosch, C. A. 
Millspaugh, who are much too busy making the 
world over to be able to write any authentic or 
memorable verse. From out of nowhere, however, 
came, this past year, the delightful Lionel Wiggam, 
whose Landscape With Figures (Viking) is one of 
the most clear-cut lyrical utterances of the moment. 
Robert Frost emerges again with A Further Range 
(Henry Holt), and this may be compared with the 
work of his able imitator Robert Francis, whose 
Stand With Me Here (Macmillan) is almost as 
good. Audrey Wurderman, former Pulitzer prize 
winner, with her Splendour in the Grass is moder- 
ately successful, and if one wishes to learn how 
horrible the world would be without Christmas, 
read More Poems (Knopf) by that talented grouch, 
A. E. Housman. Mark Van Doren, one of the cosmic 
Van Doren Brothers, has issued two large bour- 
geois anthologies, An Anthology of English and 
American Poetry (revised) and An Anthology of 
World Poetry (Reynal and Hitchcock), in which, 
with extreme confidence, he lets his own taste pre- 
side over the world’s output of poetry. But much 
to one’s liking, for all that it snootily rejects all 
American poets (barring T. S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound, who are expatriates), is William Butler 
Yeats’ The Oxford Book of Modern Verse (Oxford). 
Joseph Auslander in More Than Bread (Macmillan) 
could hardly be called Christmassy; but there is 
evidence to show that certain American poets have 
not completely lost their sanity in the delicious 
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\——— LONGMANS BOOKS 


A PAPAL 
CHAMBERLAIN 


By FRANCIS A. MacNUTT 


Edited by Rev. John J. Donovan, with Foreword by His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes, Preface by G. K. Chester- 
ton. The witty and fascinating memoirs of a man 
who was chamberlain to two Popes, trusted friend of 
many of the American and European hierarchy and 











intimate of diplomats and men and women of letters. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.50 


CATHERINE 
TEKAKWITHA 


By DANIEL SARGENT 


If the life of every holy Christian is a paradox, more 
remarkable is that of a Christian-Indian. Mr. Sargent 
gives a fine picture of Catherine—the Christian, and 
Tekakwitha—the Indian. The book has a fine unity; 
everything converging to Catherine; only an artist 
could paint so elaborate and harmonious a back- 
ground, place so many characters and yet have every 
detail to stress the central figure of the Mohawk 
maid. $2.00 


THE ODYSSEY OF 





FRANCIS XAVIER 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


“Mr. Maynard deserves high praise for his readable, 
interesting and scholarly account of the life of the 
great Apostle of the East. The most reliable litera- 
ture on Xavier forms the basis of his story and his 
familiarity with the land where Xavier labored 
throws new and interesting sidelights on his picture 
of the saint. ... Mr. Maynard offers the best short 
life of Xavier available in English.’—America. $2.50 


THINK AND PRAY 


By JOSEPH McSORLEY 
of the Paulist Fathers 


A companion volume to A PRIMER OF PRAYER, 
this work is an aid to the soul at worship during 
Retreat or Holy Hour or Meditation or in private 
devotion. It is written for the laity as well as for 
religious. Convenient format. $1.50 





JOB THE MAN 
SPEAKS WITH GOD 


By PETER LIPPERT, S.J. 
Translated by George N. Shuster 
A moving, dramatic statement of the riches unearthed 


by religious belief and reflection. “Job the Man,” who 
addresses God, is not an individual person but the 





representative of all humanity that seeks and finds. 
So effective is this presentation and so forceful the 
style that readers will find something new and very 
beautiful in religious literature. $2.50 
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light-verse volumes of Arthur Guiterman, Gaily 
The Troubadour (Dutton), (highly recommended) ; 
The Melancholy Lute (Viking) by Franklin P. 
Adams, Selected Poems (Harcourt, Brace) of T. A. 
Daly and A Bad Parent’s Garden of Verse (Simon 
and Schuster) by Ogden Nash. As for Carl Sand- 
burg’s The People Yes, Edgar Lee Masters’ Poems 
of People, Genevieve Taggard’s Calling Western 
Union, or Leonard Bacon’s Goose on the Capitol, 
we are not enthusiastic. 

There is space now to mention a few books in 
what might be called the general field of belles 
lettres. The Vision of Piers Plowman (Sheed and 
Ward) rendered in modern English is a notable 
success. Elbridge Colby’s English Catholic Poets, 
Chaucer to Dryden (Bruce) is very good. There is 
also some discriminating criticism and graceful 
writing in The Metaphysical Poets (Macmillan) by 
Helen C. White. The banner book of the year in 
literary criticism is The Well of English (Harper) 
by Blanche Mary Kelly. This is a book to be given 
and given until every teacher, student and college 
library has one. Agnes Repplier’s essays In Pursuit 
of Laughter (Houghton, Mifflin) would make an 
extremely fine Christmas gift, and, not knowing 
where to include it, we recommend here Helen Wad- 
dell’s magnificent The Desert Fathers (Henry 
Holt). Finally, comes the exciting news that Fr. 
James J. Daly’s second book of essays has arrived 
in the bookshops in time for the Christmas trade, 
and is entitled, appropriately for the season, The 
Road to Peace (Bruce). LEONARD FEENEY 


FICTION 











THE last year marked very little change in the 
field of fiction. As usual there was a plethora of 
books which may be designated as adequate, many 
which were mildly amusing and hundreds which 
have no apparent reason for their publication. None 
was as outstanding in its class as was The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh last year, and it is improbable 
that any single novel will stand the ultimate test of 
time, but some thirty or more fulfill all the req- 
uisites of literature of the day and for one reason 
or another deserve careful reading. 

This is particularly true of those novels which 
have been written on the American scene. The Last 
Puritan (Scribner’s), by George Santayana, was a 
singularly honest attempt to portray the intellectu- 
all climate of New England, and Sinclair Lewis’ 
It Can’t Happen Here (Doubleday, Doran) dealt 
courageously, if somewhat one-sidedly, with Amer- 
ican fascism. New England continues to be the 
center of greatest literary interest in three excel- 
lent books. Two of them, John Dawn (Macmillan) 














CHRISTMAS IN JULY 


May be achieved by a 
year’s subscription to 


THE 
CATHOLIC BOOK 
CLUB 


A gaily wrapped copy — with a gift 
card enclosed —of Blanche Mary 
Kelly’s superlative book, THE WELL 
OF ENGLISH, will be shipped to 
arrive just before Christmas — and a 
copy of the first edition of G. K. 
CHESTERTON’S AUTOBIOGRA- 
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by Robert P. Tristram Coffin, and Silas Crockett 
(Macmilian) by Mary Ellen Chase, concern the 
Yankee families whose sons built the clippers and 
sailed the seven seas; one, The Old Ashburn Place 
(Dodd, Mead) by Margaret Flint, is less salty in 
its atmosphere but not in its style. In contrast to 
the old Yankee atmosphere, Joseph Dinneen pre- 
sented the newer Boston of the Irish politician in 
his Ward Eight (Harper) a book which deals hon- 
estly and artistically with a delicate social question. 
New England is also the original setting of Golden 
Wedding (Harper), Anne Parrish’s quietly distin- 
guished history of an American plutocrat and his 
family traced from his humble origins to his some- 
what inglorious eminence in our own time. 

The literature of the south was delivered at a 
single stroke from its bondage to William Faulkner 
and his followers. Absalom, Absalom (Random 
House) and a round dozen investigations into per- 
version in the bayous were pre-cancelled by Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind (Macmillan), 
a book which may not be immortal, but one which 
is solid, normal and at the same time sane. Gone 
With the Wind earned its phenomenal reputation 
by a return to simple objectivity and if it serves to 
reinstate this homely virtue the adulation of its 
admirers will be more than justified. 

Other sections have their several representatives, 
none quite so successful as Santayana or Margaret 
Mitchell. The small town set with its shoddy com- 
promises and its debased commercial standards was 
analyzed skilfully by Booth Tarkington in The Lo- 
renzo Bunch (Doubleday, Doran), and the middle 
western bourgeoisie was examined critically by 
William McNally in The Roofs of Elm Street (Put- 
nam). John Dos Passos in The Big Money (Har- 
court, Brace) wrote a cinematic march of pluto- 
crats which was largely true and largely unpleas- 
ant. The professions were again adequately repre- 
sented in a number of novels about school life, 
lawyers and clergymen, most adequately by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart in The Doctor (Farrar and Rine- 
hart). Golden Wedding and The Doctor are without 
doubt among the finest “occupational” fictions yet 
produced in America. The fact that they are not 
concerned with the class struggle has apparently 
disqualified them from critical recognition. 

As in the past, history has been the inspiration 
of several fine novels. Walter D. Edmonds’ Drums 
Along the Mohawk (Little, Brown) added to a 
growing list of stories centering around the early 
struggles in upper New York and Honore Morrow’s 
Let the King Beware revealed a new light on the 
character of George III. The most scholarly, if not 
the most interesting historical novel of the year 
was Olive White’s The King’s Good Servant (Mac- 
millan), which combines admirable arrangement of 
historical data on the life of Saint Thomas More 
with a scrupulous artistic imagination. It would not 
be surprising if Miss White’s book were to survive 
many of its more famous contemporary rivals. The 
permanency of its subject and the honesty of its 
methods are proof against the corrosions of literary 
fashion. 

Christmas book-buyers with an eye towards 
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A Radically Different Approach to the Spirituality of the 
Little Flower in Prose That Has Beauty, Strength, Simplicity 


A SAINT OF TODAY 


by JOSEPH J. DALEY, $.J. $2.00 


Not “pious” and not sentimental, the author has preferred to 
treat St. Teresa with what Rev. F. X. Talbot, S.J., calls “a gentle- 
man’s courtesy to a lady.” 

Moreover, Fr. Daley has succeeded in showing us—the worst of 
us and the best—how to emulate a very practical way of life. 

America: “Every one of the 31 chapters abounds with a kindly 
= and stimulating encouragement to perserverence and 

aith.” 

Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm.: “The most understanding and 
the most effective presentation of the spirituality of St. Teresa I 
have yet read in English—required reading for those who wish 
to appreciate the Little Flower.” 

Bro. Leo: “A Saint of Today is a religious tonic. A chapter a 
day will keep the blue devils away.” 

Fine binding and a beautiful jacket add to the attractiveness of 


this book as a gift. 
om le ideal 


For Those Who Are Irish and Proud of It 


THE STORY OF THE 
IRISH RACE 


by SEUMAS MacMANUS $3.00 


The romance, tragedy, poetry and glory that distinguish the 
Green Isle’s extraordinary story from the early Milesians right up 
to deValera. 

Rev. J. P. O’Leary, Man. Editor, The Fast East: 

“The assembling of facts, the careful checking of historical data, 
and the recasting into delightful sparkling prose, is a rare and 
altogether remarkable achievement. As a history of the Celtic 
race it is in a class by itself, but, i tly, its graceful prose 
makes it a work of exquisite art. Get it, read it, and, above all, 
keep it! 

er a Sail 
A Perpetual Favorite in New and Handsome Format and at 
a Specially Reduced Price 


HEART TALKS AND MEDITATIONS, 
by J. S. E. 
Rev. Chas. J. Callan, O.P.: 

“Again and again I return to these helpful pages, so peaceful 
and comforting, exhaling everywhere the invigorating yet severe 
breath of the heavenly country. For to read and ponder their 
contents is to be refreshed and elevated. It is like drinking from 
a crystal stream whose source is long removed from earthly dust 
and traffic, far above all human contamination, high up and secure 


among the eternal hills.” 
Saal ee a all 


For One Who Might Enter the Church 


MY SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE 
by CAROLYN T. KOBBE $1.25 


The intimate story of a recent convert who “discovered” Ca- 
tholicism high up in the Swiss Alps. 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P.: 

“My Spiritual Pilgrimage will give joy to many people who 
are truly cultured but would rather read about a natural human 
approach to the church than to be bothered with technical argu- 
ments. To those who have traveled in Europe the book will give 


special delight.” 
AT BOOKSTORES OR 
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23 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 


Sent post free to any address with gift card if desired. 
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The perfect Christmas gift for 
lovers of fine literature. 
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James J. Daly, 8.J. 


Each of the twenty-one essays in 
this collection is a gem in its own 
right — a splendid tribute te the 
consummate skill of this Jesuit 
writer whe has been aptly called 
“one of the most urbane and grace- 
ful essayists of our generation.” 
Combined, they offer a message of 
hope for every wayfarer along the 
road to Heaven, the home of peace. 


At your book store. 
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satisfying the demands of those who prefer re- 
ligious themes must be referred to another depart- 
ment. Aside from The King’s Good Servant there 
are very few novels with a religious subject or a re- 
ligious background which are at the same time 
artistically defensible. But there are, fortunately, 
a few. Doran Hurley’s Monsignor (Longmans) is a 
smoothly written study of an American prelate. It 
has offended some, but it does contain some fine 
thumbnail sketches of Catholic life. Owen Francis 
Dudley’s The Coming of the Monster (Longmans) 
continues a series which has been very popular for 
some time and Night Over the East (Sheed and 
Ward) by Erik von Kuhnelt-Leddihn is a somewhat 
violent and turgid story of politics in eastern 
Europe. Angel’s Mirth (Sheed and Ward) by Ethel 
Cook Eliot is a stimulating if somewhat labored 
discussion of the evil effects of divorce and the psy- 
chology of conversion. They need no apology. 

England has provided less good reading than for- 
merly. For one thing, the annuals of Hugh Walpole 
and A. J. Cronin were below standard and Aldous 
Huxley’s Eyeless in Gaza (Harper) was so inhu- 
man that it becomes spiritual torture to read it. 
Similarly James Hanley’s The Secret Journey 
(Macmillan) was a painful study of a wretched 
family, even more heart-rending than The Furies, 
of which it is the sequel. Francis Brett Young’s Far 
Forest (Reynal and Hitchcock) and Neil Bell’s 
Strange Melody (Doubleday, Doran) on the other 
hand were both excellent; the former is one of the 
best books of the year. Devotees of Anthony Trol- 
lope were fascinated by Ronald Knox’ Barchester 
Pilgrimage and those professionally or naturally 
interested in literature of childhood found in Selina 
(Harper), by Sheila Kaye-Smith, a worthy succes- 
sor to earlier books on the same theme published 
last year by Sigrid Undset and Neil Bell. 

The general reader interested in the excitement 
of good narrative only loosely related to universal 
problems need not be presented with holiday edi- 
tions of the classics. In addition to some of the vol- 
umes mentioned above, there are a number of 
others which may be confidently dispatched to dis- 
tant relatives. They Walk in the City (Harper) is 
J. B. Priestly at his best, describing, moralizing and 
digressing on the strange adventures of two lovers 
in London; Gunnar’s Daughter (Knopf) is a saga 
in prose by Sigrid Undset; Victorious Troy (Mac- 
millan) is another sea yarn by John Masefield 
which is surpassed in vividness and narrative per- 
fection only by Nordhaoff and Hall in The Hurri- 
cane (Little, Brown). Jamaica Inn (Doubleday, 
Doran) by Daphne du Maurier is designed to satis- 
fy the appetite for various blood and thunder and 
Trent’s Own Case (Knopf) by E. C. Bentley and 
H. Warner Allen, and Gaudy Night (Harcourt, 
Brace), Dorothy Sayers’ lengthy mystery, are 
guaranteed to please. 

But if there is anyone who refuses to laugh or 
to cry, to assent or vigorously to challenge a single 
one of all these books, then there is only one alter- 
native. That is to send him Young Men in Spats 
(Doubleday, Doran). The author is P. G. Wode- 
house. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
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When Thinking of Christmas Gifts --- 


HISTORICAL GENERAL 


Life of John England Mush, You Malemutes! 
Two Volumes by B. R. HUBBARD, S.J. 
by PETER GUILDAY $3.00 (Postage 20 cents) 


$10.00 (Postage 50 cents) 


° ° 
° / ° 
Life of Walter Drum, S.J. Marys Assumption 
by J. GORAYEB, S.J. by R. V. O'CONNELL, S.J. 
$3.00 (Postage 20 cents) $1.50 (Postage 15 cents) 
* * 


Catholic Culture in Alabama The Jesuits in Modern Times 


by MICHAEL KENNY, S.J. by JOHN LA FARGE, S.J. 
$5.00 (Postage 20 cents) $1.50 (Postage 15 cents) 
a 2 


Richard Henry Tierney, S.J. Fiction By Its Makers 


by F. X. TALBOT, S.J. Edited by F. X. TALBOT, S.J. 
$1.50 (Postage 15 cents) $2.00 (Postage 10 cents) 











Shining In Darkness 


by FRANCIS X. TALBOT, S.J. 
$1.50 (Postage 15 cents) 











AA ° 4/ 
America’ Book of Verse The Eternal Babe 
Edited by F. X. TALBOT, S.J. Edited by F. X. TALBOT, S.J. 
$2.00 (Postage 15 cents) A collection of Christmas poems 
$1.00 (Postage 10 cents) 
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